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The Month. 


N another page we print a brief sketch of the recent 
fight in the federal House of Representatives over 
the appropriation for the Civil Service Commission, Per- 
sons unfamiliar with parliamentary usage were very 
much alarmed over the temporary threat of damage to 
the merit system. Our mail was flooded with letters of 
remonstrance and protest, condemnation and forebod- 
ing, and inquiries poured in from all sides, whether there 
were not something which outside Reformers could do 
to impress Congress with the folly of the course it was 
taking. ‘To some of our correspondents we have written 
personally ; but it was impracticable to write to all, and 
we shall ask those who were treated with apparent neglect 
to accept the following explanation as answering the 
questions raised in their letters. 


The money for the support of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is voted every year in one of the general appro- 
priation bills, known as the ‘‘ legislative, executive and 
judicial’’ bill. This bill is drafted by the appropria- 
tions committee of the House; and the House first con- 
siders it, item by item, sitting not in its capacity as a 
legislative body, but as a committee of the whole House. 
Debate ‘‘ in committee of the whole”’ is very informal ; 
an ordinary member of the House presides in place of 
the Speaker; the rules are lax; no yea-and-nay votes 
are in order; the members who take part in the debate 
feel relieved of the responsibility which attaches to a 
share in the formal proceedings of the House; and many 
a member seizes such an opportunity for saying things 
which he would like to have printed for political effect, 
but which he could not very well drag into a speech in 
a regular session. With votes it is the same as with re- 
marks. The fact that no record will be made of the in- 
dividual vote of a member gives him freedom to shout 
his ‘‘aye’’ or his ‘‘no’’ sometimes out of a pure spirit 
of wanton mischief, sometimes for the amusement of 
putting an opponent ‘‘ in a hole,’’ sometimes in order 
to give the House the appearance of taking a certain 
position and thus to draw out the comments of press 





and people before the final record vote is taken. If the 
shouting vote is indecisive, and there are calls for a 
division or for tellers, the members have to stand up, 
or march in single file, and be counted. Then the man 
who does not want to declare himself is obliged either 
to hasten out of the chamber or sit still and take the 
risk of being identified by some newspaper-writer in 
the gallery and held up to public scorn as a dodger. 


When the ‘‘ committee of the whole ”’ has finished its 
consideration of the bill and made such amendments of 
the original draft as it sees fit, the temporary chairman 
steps down, the Speaker takes the gavel again, and the 
House proceeds to vote favorably or unfavorably upon 
the work it has done asacommittee. Meanwhile, many 
of the members have heard from their constituents, the 
newspapers have commented on particular actions of the 
committee, and the men who did not know how they had 
better vote have generally come to a decision. As a 
consequence, the House often absolutely reverses, sitting 
as the House, the votes it has cast sitting as a com- 
mittee. Whenever there has been a hard fight in com- 
mittee over some particular paragraph, a roll-call is de- 
manded on that paragraph when it comes before the 
House, and usually enough members support this de- 
mand to cause the call to be ordered. Then, as every 
man must either record himself in plain black and 
white or shirk the issue, the non-committal members 
and the double-faces have a hard time getting under 
cover. Many of them prefer to answer to their names, 
vote one way or the other, and take their chances of 
satisfying their constituents, 


It will be seen from this outline sketch of the methods 
of procedure with a general appropriation bill that there 
is never any cause for alarm in the action of a committee 
of the whole House. By this it is not meant that the 
action of the committee should be ignored. On the con- 
trary, the House should receive a prompt broadside of 
rebuke from the press, from the platform, and through 
the mails, whenever it goes seriously wrong in committee, 
But let no sensible friend of Reform become disheart- 
ened because a few strolling actors, ‘‘ made up”’ as leg- 
islators and statesmen, embrace this opportunity for self- 
exhibition, and because enough fools applaud their 
antics to give their cheap show a fictitious importance. 

The methods pursued by the enemies of the merit sys- 
tem were well summed up in two sentences of the de- 
bate, the one coming from a Connecticut Democrat and 
the other from a Maine Republican: 

Mr. De Forest.—The assertions which have been made here 


are utterly groundless and unjustifiable. 


" Mr. Reep.—And utterly unaccompanied by anything in the 
nature of proof. 


In other words, the debate was conducted on the 
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usual lines—the spoilsmen attacking the Civil Service 
Law and the Commission in their customary ignorant 
and reckless manner, against which it is hard to make 
headway with any sensible argument. Men cannot sat- 
isfactorily debate a point unless they can stand on 
the same general level of intelligence and settle upon 
some common premises. In a discussion ofa geograph- 
ical question, for example, the most accomplished of 
scientists would be placed at a disadvantage by an un- 
lettered adversary who insisted on assuming that the 
earth was a plane and not a sphere. For kindred 
reasons, the defenders of the merit system in Congress 
are at a loss to meet arguments based on the assump- 
tion that the way to correct the offences committed by 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker is to cut off the salaries 
of the Civil Service Commission. The advocates of 
such a plan apparently forget that this Commission, for 
nearly four years, stubbornly contested every inch of 
ground with Mr. Wanamaker, regardless of President 
Harrison’s distaste for quarrels between his advisers. 
To the ordinary mind; it seems as if a wiser plan would 
be to strengthen the Commission so that it will be able 
to repel aggression by Cabinet officers in future. 


The fact that the Democratic assailants of the merit 
system, however contemptible their mode of reasoning, 
did have a certain measure of the truth of history at the 
bottom of their partisan grievance, ought to convey a 
wholesome warning to the present Administration. 
President Harrison, like President Cleveland, appealed 
to his fellow-countrymen for their votes on the ground 
of his faith in, and his devotion to, Civil Service Re- 
form. The looting of the Railway Mail Service was not 
conducted directly by the hand of the President; but 
he did not order it stopped when he saw that it was 
going on, and his neglect made him responsible for it. 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker pretended to justify his 
course by pointing to the partisan abuses committed by 
his Democratic predecessor, Mr. Dickinson, in the same 
service—a defence resting on the abominable theory that 
two wrongs make a right, and regarded by every intelli- 
gent citizen of the United States as only adding hypoc- 
risy to guilt. Now, how far is President Cleveland 
improving on the record of President Harrison? He 
has permitted the Treasury and Interior Departments to 
be turned into spoils-distributing machines, and on the 
same vicious theory: because the Republicans did wrong, 
therefore the Democrats are justified in doing wrong 
also. The Railway Mail scandal not merely is a blot 
upon the administration of Mr. Harrison, but comes 
back to vex and embarrass the friends of Civil Service 
Reform at every turn—not because they were in any 
manner accountable for it, but because a President 
elected on the strongest Civil Service Reform platform was 
a silent partner in the outrage. Let Mr. Cleveland take 
warning. If he is, as he still insists and as his personal 
friends still insist in his behalf, a believer in Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, let him do something to check the scandals 
now in progress under the protection of his name, and 
to prevent their being used as an excuse for compensa- 
tory crimes by any future Administration of opposite 
partisan faith. 

An analysis of the vote on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion appropriation is full of interest. It shows that, 
though the political lines were not sharply drawn, the 
great majority of the Republicans who voted at all voted 
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for the appropriation, while the opposing vote was al- 
most wholly made up of Democrats. It also shows that 
the bulk of the Democratic opposition came from the 
Southern States—the Northern Democrats, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, standing by the Commission. 
Mr. Cummings, to the extent that he represents the great 
city of New York, misrepresented it by his vote; Mr. 
Covert, who stands for a populous and generally intelli- 
gent Long Island district, misrepresented his people 
also. These facts are capable of demonstration to any- 
one who will take the trouble to inquire into public 
opinion in eitherdistrict. The two Congressmen named 
were fairly put to shame by the vote of Representative 
Campbell of New York, who has never enjoyed one-half 
their educational advantages, and who is no more favor- 
ably inclined, personally, toward the system, but who 
better voiced the sentiment of his district, and by his vote 
helped to insure to the poorest and humblest pupil in the 
public schools an equal chance for a career in the Gov- 
ernment service with the children of the rich and great. 
Another striking feature of the vote was the way the 
Populist and Farmers’ Alliance and Independent Repre- 
sentatives stood up for the one system which puts all their 
constituents on an equality before the appointing power. 
There cannot be found, in the whole list of the opposi- 
tion, the name of one of these men; while, on the other 
hand, the list of the Commission’s supporters contain sev- 
eral, Thisissignificant. It shows that the truly demo- 
cratic idea underlying the free competitive test is making 
itself understood by the so-called ‘‘ common people’”’ on 
the farms, and in the prairie villages, and in the mining 
towns. 


Finally, let us observe that, among the Southern Rep- 
resentatives who voted for the appropriation, the great 
majority, if not all, were the men who have honestly 
tried to find out what the Commissioners were doing 


and how they were doingit. They have visited the Com- 
mission’s headquarters in person and examined the sys- 
tem there, instead of standing off at long range and 
ignorantly abusing it. In every instance they have sat- 
isfied themselves that the Commission was fulfilling the 
law in letter and spirit; sometimes not in a way to 
gratify certain constituents of theirs with partisan claims 
or imaginary grievances, but always uprightly. They 
have seen that under the merit system, and under that 
system alone, the young Democrats of the South were 
drawn into the Civil Service on an equal footing with 
everybody else during the administration of a Northern 
Republican President, and while the Commission itself 
contained two Northern Republicans to one Southern 
Democrat. Having learned these things by actual in- 
vestigation and not by mere hearsay, these men—with 
not a dreamer, or a sentimentalist, or a doctrinaire 
among them, but all of the hard-headed, practical sort— 
voted their conviction that the system was honest, and 
that its conduct was honest, and that the Commission 
deserved to be sustained. 


For reasons which have been set forth repeatedly in 
these columns, the friends of Civil Service Reform re- 
gret the striking-out of the clause giving the Commis- 
sion full control of theclerks now detailed to its service 
from the Departments, and providing for the future 
trarsfer of these clerks to the Commission’s own roll. 
But its defeat in the House is not final. There is noth- 
ing in the Senate rules to prevent the restoration of 
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this clause as an amendment when the bill reaches the 
upper chamber; and Senator Lodge, at once after hear- 
ing of the action of the House, gave notice that he 
should move such an amendment. If the Senate will 
support him, and stand firm on this point when the bill 
goes to the conference committee, there will be no 
trouble about it. Every head ofa Department in Wash- 
ington would be glad to see this change made, for it 
would relieve him of annoyance and expense. Every 
clerk affected by it would be glad, because it would give 
him an undivided allegiance and opportunity for effec- 
tive service and promotion, A majority of the members 
of the House are unquestionably in favor of it. The 
President is in favor of it, and would gladly give it his 
official approval. In short, nobody but a petty handful 
of spoilsmen oppose it, and they do so only because 
they believe their opposition will harass and irritate 
the friends of Civil Service Reform. 

Anyone who has doubted the statement made in this 
journal and others, that Secretary Hoke Smith was using 
the patronage of the Interior Department as a means of 
‘*strengthening’’ his party in his State, would do well 
to read a report which he has just made to the Senate 
under the compulsion of a resolution of inquiry. This 
report shows that between March 4, 1893, and April 19 
last, 817 original appointments, 171 reinstatements, 893 
promotions, 422 reductions, and 964 dismissals—includ- 
ing 88 ‘‘resignations by request’’—were made in the 
various bureaus of the Department. This is at the rate 
of more than 71 dismissals every month, or nearly three 
for every working day. The most significant feature of 
the report is the comparative order of States and sec- 
tions under each head. The highest number of dismis- 
sals from any one State or Territory is 142; but the State 
of Georgia has suffered only six, and nine Southern States 
in this list show an aggregate of only 59. Of the 422 
reductions, Georgia has suffered only five, and no South- 
ern State more than 19, while the first five States on the 
list, with a record of 179 reductions, are all of the 
North. In the category of promotions, on the other 
hand, 80 is the highest single total; Georgia has had 
forty-eight, and eleven Southern States have 361. Fi- 
nally, Georgia heads the whole list of appointments with 
106; Virginia and North Carolina share the second place 
with 53 each—the two combined just equalling the total 
of the Secretary’s own State; only one Southern State 
has received less than 16, and, in the whole list of States 
receiving more than this, only six are situated north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 


Secretary Carlisle’s report in answer to a similar de- 
mand brings his record in the Treasury down to May 
16. Inthe fourteen months and twelve days covered 
by it, 565 removals have been made, and 75 resignations 
demanded, a total of 640, of which Kentucky has suf- 
fered only seven. The total of reductions is 160, of 
which Kentucky has suffered not one! On the other 
hand, the promotions during the same period have been 
358, of which Kentucky has enjoyed 17. Finally, of 
the 739 appointments, Kentucky stands third on the list 
with 39, only New York and the District of Columbia 
standing higher ; and the salaries of the new appointees 
from Kentucky aggregate more than any of the new 
appointees except those from New York, who draw 
$87,477 a year of the taxpayers’ money as against 
$48,551 drawn by the Kentuckians. As the population 
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of New York is between three and four times as large as 
that of Kentucky, it hardly seems as if the spoilsmen of 
Kentucky can complain of their relative treatment in 
the Carlisle carnival. 





In view of the charges made by sundry spoilsmen in 
Congress, that the Civil Service Commission employs 
none but Republican subordinates, the Commission did 
the other day what it has never done before—took a 
political census of its employees. The result was to 
show that the clerical force of the Commission consists 
at present of sixteen Republicans, twelve Democrats, 
two Independents, three Prohibitionists and one Popu- 
list. As the majority of the examiners are detailed from 
the Departments, and as the heads of the Departments, 
who make the details, are Democrats, the Commission 
could hardly be held responsible for the politics of their 
employees even if the statements of Messrs. Enloe, Al- 
derson, and others were true. The Commission has 
requested that if these statements or any others in 
the same category are believed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Democrats of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee of the House make a thorough investigation, bring- 
ing accusers and accused face to face. As the House 
has taken no steps to that end, the reputation of the 
accusers for veracity is open to a very obvious inference. 








The Maryland Association. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE’S REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


I hae annual meeting and dinner of the Maryland Civil 

Service Reform Association took place at Balti- 
more on May 24. The annual address of Charles J. 
Bonaparte, the president, began as follows: 


It is now some fifteen months since, for the third time within 
eight years, the control of the Federal Government passed from 
one to the other of our great parties. Mr. Cleveland became 
President in 1893 under circumstances without precedent in polit- 
ical history. For the first time since the Constitution was adopted 
an ex-President, after vainly seeking an immediate reélection, was 
chosen to succeed his own previous successor. He assumed office, 
therefore, not only with all the benefit of one term’s lessons in its 
obstacles and dangers, but after the salutary experience of a mor- 
tifying defeat and a healthy contact with public opinion during 
four years of private life, away from that atmosphere of self-com- 
placency and adulation which has too often rendered for a sea- 
son the White House a fool’s paradise to its principal inmate. 
Moreover, by the unwritten law of our polity, he then became, 
and knew that he became, President for the last time; we are 
now, or, at least, in 1897 we shall be, able to form a fair judgment 
as to the merits of the proposed constitutional amendment, ad- 
vocated by more or less eminent authorities from the very first 
years of the national Government, whereby no President should 
look forward to a second term. 

But these more obvious features of his position were, after 
all, of but subordinate consequence for the friends of good gov- 
ernment. It is not enough to say that Mr. Cleveland became 
President for the second time owing nothing to the leading pro- 
fessional politicians of his party; he owed everything to their ran- 
corous and impotent hostility. But for Mr. Hill and Mr. Gorman 
et id genus omne he could no more have been President than 
there could be a dawn without anight. His nomination was the 
victory of a public opinion which the effrontery of prosperous 
scoundrelism had irritated until it brooked no contradiction and 
no subterfuge. His election, a thorough and not a wholly pleas- 
ant surprise for the ‘‘machines’’ and “‘rings’’ of his own party, 
whose members had been for months shaking their heads in very 
thinly-veiled apathy and disaffection, was gained on an issue 
which, although bearing no necessary or even legitimate relation 
to the cardinal principles of this association, had acquired a gen- 
erally recognized if fortuitous connection with them in the public 
mind. When the most active enemies of Civil Service Reform 
were Republicans, their favorite outcry was that Civil Service Re- 
formers were “‘ free traders in disguise.”’ For this silly calumny 
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there was so much semblance of foundation as arose from the 
fact that of those men who have made free trade a principle of 
the Democratic party all the best and ablest wish to make Civil 
Service Reform a principle of our Government. 

No other President, unless, perhaps, it were General Grant, in 
1869, might be so reasonably expected to promote a practical ap- 
plication of the Reform and consistently adapt his official conduct 
to its principles, and by many among its most earnest friends 
such hopes were undoubtedly cherished; those who had misgiv- 
ings doubted, not the opportunity, but the man. Nevertheless a 
little cloud, no bigger perhaps than a man’s hand, but of disquiet- 
ing presage, became visible soon after the inauguration. When 
I was asked to prepare a paper for the last annual meeting of the 
National League, I selected as a topic, in my judgment, timely, 
‘‘ The Use of Patronage to Influence Legislation.”’ In this paper, 
while recognizing and indeed emphasizing the importance of the 
President’s duties as a legislative officer, I expressed my very 
earnest conviction that for him to let Senators and Representa 
tives dictate his appointments on condition that they should let 
him dictate their votes would constitute a double bribery, clearly 
subversive of the constitutional relations between codrdinate 
branches of the Government; demoralizing to the public service; 
certain, whatever its apparent result in some particular instance, 
to inflict a permanent injury on the nation’s vital interests; and 
gravely discreditable to everyone who, whether in or out of office, 
might take part in, advise or excuse it. 

Perhaps I am hardly qualified to judge fairly whether a good 
reason then existed for the apprehension which suggested my 
topic, or whether my views have been in any wise justified by 
subsequent events; and the merits of Mr. Cleveland’s second 
administration, as viewed by Civil Service Reformers, now form 
the subject matter of inquiry entrusted to a special committee of 
the National League, whose report will be presented at its meet- 
ing in Chicago next October. Without pretending to either 
forestall this report or forecast its character, it may serve a use- 
ful purpose to briefly consider certain of the recent appointments 
in this State as shedding light on the President’s interest in and 
devotion to the principles of this Association and of the League. 


Mr. Bonaparte then sketched the career and utterances 
of Barnes Compton, the newly appointed Naval Officer 
of the port of Baltimore, showing him to be an enemy of 
Civil Service Reform. Other appointees of President 
Cleveland’s to important federal offices in Maryland were 
similarly passed in review, and the speaker went on: 


There is, indeed, one recent appointment which may, and I 
very sincerely and earnestly hope will, go far to qualify our judg- 
ment as to the principles and purposes of the President’s action. 
If I do not speak of it with greater enthusiasm, this is only because 
I do not yet know whether enthusiasm be reasonable. [amin no 
doubt as to what I ought to think when Mr. Vandiver, Mr. Comp- 
ton, Mr. Hammond, receive their respective offices, and as I know 
what to think I also know what to say; when the same President 
at the same time chooses Mr. Warfield as postmaster I do not 
know what to think, and until I doI cansay nothing. But what- 
ever the merits of this or any other official act of the President 
or any other public officer, it cannot be too soon or too clearly 
understood that no such act will disarm our criticism. I said five 
years ago: 

We can make no bargain with iniquity ; we ask, and ask onlv, that public 
trustees shall do their duty ; not the half or any fraction, but the whole of their 
duty; not that they do it here and there, or now and then, but that they do it 
everywhere and always, and we can and will be satisfied with no less. To tell 
us, in extenuation of this unfit appointment or that unjust removal, that else- 
where the guilty officer has done what he ought to have done here, is no more 
to the point than obedience to the eighth commandment would justify a breach 
of the seventh. 

Then, it is true, General Harrison was President, but there is 
no less reason, possibly there is the more need, to say what I then 
said now. If anyone has persuaded or shall hereafter seek to 

ersuade the President, that the occasional selection of a stray 

eformer for some more or less important office will shut the 
mouths of Maryland Independents, no officer could have a worse 
adviser or a more dangerous friend. 


Of the effort to obtain a State Civil Service Law in 
Maryland Mr. Bonaparte said: 


In 1892 this association submitted to the General Assembly a 
bill designed to secure as far as practicable the selection of pub- 
lic servants of this State for merit instead of favoritism and to 
protect them from unjust removal and the levy of blackmail by 
politicians. This bill was introduced in the Senate by our vice- 
president, Mr. Wirt, then a member of that body, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. Very late in the session that 
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committee recommended that it be referred to the Committee 
on Judicial Proceedings, and just before adjournment the last 
named committee made and the Senate adopted a favorable re- 
port containing the following language: 

As the provisions of this proposed law are almost identical with those of the 
United States statute known as the “ Pendleton law ” and the laws now on the 
statute books of New York and Massachusetts, the beneficial results of which 
are well known, your committee believe that under similar legislation ‘his 
State would receive similar benefits in the way of increased efficiency and econ- 
omy in every branch of the public service. 

A majority of your committee are therefore fs vorable to the bill, and desire to 
so record themselves, in the Lope that at a subsequent session of the legislature 
such a bill as the present one, after mature consideration, may find a place on 
the statute books of our State. 

Anxious that the hope thus expressed might not be again dis- 
appointed through delay in the introduction of the bill or doubt 
as to the proper committee to be entrusted with its consideration, 
Mr. Bruce, on behalf of the Association, introduced as the very 
first Senate bill of the recent session the same proposed law with 
a few changes of very subordinate consequence, and on January 
3 it was referred to the Committee on Judicial Proceedings to 
be thereafter appointed. I shall but note the curious transfor- 
mation of attitude toward it undergone by our Senators and 
other local statesmen. At first they seemed to be as charmed 
with the ‘‘ freshness and vigor ’”’ of its provisions as Mr. Pickwick 
with the editorials of the Zatanswill Gazette. 

One after another declared himself its friend, all the newspaper 
correspondents predicted its speedy passage and Mayor Latrobe 
informed a slightly incredulous public that he was and had always 
been a Civil Service Reformer. We next heard that, however 
eager might be our politicians to procure for our State the advan- 
tages secured to New York, Massachusetts and the federal serv- 
ice by the ‘‘ nearly identical’’ statutes, the ‘‘ beneficial results of 
which,”’ according to the report of 1892, ‘‘ are well known,”’ they 
were hampered and embarrassed by a general hostility to Civil 
Service Reform among their constituents, a hostility which did 
not indeed manifest itself in any of the usual forms of expression 
for public opinion, but which their keen and instinctive sympathy 
with the people made a reality for them. When asked to perse- 
vere as a supporter of the bill, each replied in substance: 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Forbidding me to stay; 


I see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away. 


Some of them next suggested that the bill might be passed 
subject to ratification by a popular vote, but when this curious 
application of the referendum was, after some little surprise and 
hesitancy, readily and even eagerly accepted by its friends, they 
discovered that the voters were too intensely hostile to the Re- 
form to be willing to cast their ballots for it; and would have 
none of it in any place or form or upon any contingency. Al 
this seems very mysterious, but perhaps an explanation may be 
found in the repetition of a portent of classical antiquity: Bos (s) 
locutus est. 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, who was 
the guest of honor at the dinner, gave the Association 
some account of the organization of the new Anti-Spoils 
League. Remarks were made also by F. L. Siddons, 
secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association of the 
District of Columbia, William Reynolds, and the editor 
of Goop GOVERNMENT. 


DEER PARK 
On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in search of health and p'eas- 
ure, Deer Park on the crest of the Allegheny Mountains, 3 000 feet above the 
sea level, offers such varied attractions as a delightful atmosphere during both 
day and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads through the mountains and 
valleys, oa the most picturesque scenery in the Allegheny range. The hotel 
is equipped with all adjuncts conducive to the entertainment, pleasure and com- 
fort of its guests. 

The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are lighted with electricity. 
Six miles distant on the same mountain summit is Oakland, the twin resort of 
Deer Park, and equally as well equipped for the entertainment and accommo- 
dation of its patrons. Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, have the advantages of its splendid Vestibuled Limited Express 
Trains between the East and West. Season excursion tickets, good for return 
passage until October 31, will be placed on sale at greatly reduced rates at all 

rincipal ticket offices throughout the country. One-way tickets reading from 

t. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Chicago and any point on the 
B, & O. system to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York, or vice 
versa, are good tostop off at either Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park or Oakland, 
and the time limit will be extended by agents at either resort upon application, 
to cover the period of the holder’s visit. 

The season at these popular resorts commences June 23. 

For full information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc,, address George D. DeShields, 
Manager, Deer Park, or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 
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History of Civil Service Reform. 


THE REV. HENRY LAMBERT’S PAPER—CONCLUDING EXTRACTS. 
Eager ne had been a decided awakening in the public 
mind since 1870 in regard to Civil Service Reform. 
The evils of the ‘‘ spoils system’’ had become more fully 
exposed and widely known. Wherever the new method 
had been tried, such good effects had tollowed as fully 
to vindicate it and prepare the way for further progress. 
Many influential papers had come to openly advocate it. 
Objections had been answered and doubts removed, and 
the true purpose and merits of the new system had be- 
come better known. Conventions and congresses of 
churches, chambers of commerce and other public 
bodies had declared in its favor. State Legislatures 
had recognized its importance, and it entered into the 
local politics of cities and towns, So strong was the 
evident drift that political parties could no longer dis- 
regard it; and as early as 1876 we find them, prior to 
Hayes’s election, putting into their platforms the sound- 
ing platitudes with which we have since become so fa- 
miliar, which were merely meant to raise hopes they had 
no intention of realizing, and to indicate a purpose they 
never intended to accomplish. In platform after plat- 
form the opposing parties pledged themselves to Reform 
of the Civil Service, but after election entirely ignored 
it. Presidential candidates urged weighty reasons and 
their own strong convictions in its favor, yet no Civil 
Service bill could be enacted. Public men were slow to 
put themselves on record either in favor of it or against 
it. In New York City the candidates for Congress were 
questioned as to their views, and but one gave any an- 
swer. Candidates for the Speakership of the House of 
Representatives were questioned, and but one replied. 
So powerful still was the opposition that Grant, Hayes,* 
Garfield, all advocates of the Reform, in succession suc- 
cumbed to the pressure brought to bear upon them, and 
did many things inconsistent with their professions. 

Such was the general aspect of things when a sudden, 
very unexpected event produced a marked change. The 
murder of President Garfield, a victim to the ‘spoils 
system,’’ slain by a ‘‘crank’’ because he could not get 
the place he sought, stirred the nation as nothing else 
had stirred it, and awakened it to a clearer perception 
of its inherent evils and dangers. 

Guiteau, a man of ill-balanced mind, who had failed 
in other ways to mend his fortunes, fell into the ranks 
of the office-seekers. Foiled in his efforts to get a place, 
and crazed by his disappointment, he fancied that the 
President, a decided advocate of Reform, was the obsta- 
cle that stood in his way. Were he removed, Vice- 
President Arthur, a stalwart, and little interested in 
Reform, would be in the ascendant, and he might find 
the office he sought. He determined, therefore, to take 
the life of the President. He bought a pistol, and prac- 
tised shooting at a mark that his aim might be certain, 
and when he thought the time had come, he met his vic- 
tim in the railroad station and there shot him. 


*In a private letter toa friend, Dorman B. Eaton says that the reference to 
President Hayes in a former instalment of this sketch was ‘‘ not quite accurate 
in its implication that President Hayes was aware of the valuable lesson which 
English experience could teach us on the subject of Civil Service Reform, and 
therefore suggested to me that I should makea study of the subject and bring 
it to the attention of the American people. He had not, apparently, had his at- 
tention drawn to that experience until | stated to him some results of my studies 
in England. I made him the offer to go there again to make a full investigation 
and to prepare a report—an offer he promptly accepted. As no public money 
was available for expenses, he could only give me, in aid of my inquiries, written 
evidence of his earnest interest in the subject. I printed my reportin a vol- 
ume, at my own cost, never - reimbursed, though the Government appropri- 
ated and reprinted it, certainly without advantage to me, for its own use,”’ 
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For months the wounded President lived in great suf- 
fering. For months the country was kept in excitement 
and uncertainty. And when at last the President died, 
his cruel murder was commonly looked upon as due to 
the evil influences of the existing system of filling the 
public offices, and some change was loudly demanded. 
Every newspaper in every village in the land took up 
the theme, and multitudes who had never thought of 
Civil Service Reform had it forced on their attention. 
From this universal discussion there came forth light; 
and light is progress. 

Many grew restless under the inaction of both politi- 
cal parties. They began to waver in their allegiance, 
and were ready to welcome any change that would pro- 
mote the cause they had at heart. 

In this state of the public mind the unseemly inter- 
ference of the Administration in the election of Gover- 
nor in New York in 1882 led to the defeat of the Repub- 
lican candidate and the election of a Democrat, Grover 
Cleveland, by the sweeping majority of 192,000, ‘The 
public indignation was still further excited by the in- 
famous circular issued by Mr. Hubbell, acting for the 
Republican party, demanding, notwithstanding the re- 
cent conviction of General Curtis, contributions from 
all office-holders, down to the pages, porters and scrub- 
women of the Departments. 

The consternation of the Republican party caused by 
the defeat in New York was deepened by the result of 
the elections in the Fifth and Ninth districts of Massa- 
chusetts. In the former the Independents threw their 
votes in favor of Mr. Morse, a Democrat, who was 
elected. In the latter, they put up their own inde- 
pendent candidate, Theodore Lyman, whose stainless 
reputation was a guarantee of an upright, honorable 
course, and he was elected by over two thousand ma- 
jority. 

The candidate for reélection in the Ninth District, 
Mr. Candler, in reply to a letter from the writer asking 
his views as to Civil Service Reform, had said that he 
was in favor of ‘‘ aradical Reform of the Civil Service ; ”’ 
but in different ways his conduct was so little in keeping 
with his professions that the friends of Reform, bent on 
being represented by one on whom they could more safely 
rely, put up their own candidate with the result stated. 

And this defeat was effected against very great obsta- 
cles. Mr. Candler was serving his first term, and, ac- 
cording to party usage, was entitled, unless serious 
objections existed, toa second term. He was, therefore, 
the regular nominee of the Republican party, and he had 
the support of the party organization. The nominating 
convention was called by his friends at an unusual time 
that he might have the advantage of being early in the 
field, and they tried, but without success, to have his 
nomination made unanimous. And how far the press 
was enlisted in his behalf, appears from this: As the 
character and objects of the new movement were com- 
monly misrepresented, the writer prepared a brief state- 
ment defining its true aims and character, and sent it 
to every one of the thirty-three newspapers published 
in the district, with a request that, as a matter of simple 
fairness, they would give it a place in their columns. 
Out of them all, but one ventured to publish it; and one 
offered to publish it if paid for as an advertisement. 
When first elected, Mr. Candler’s majority was nearly 
six thousand, and his friends counted on his reélection 
by three thousand majority. Although Mr. Lyman was 
also nominated by the Democrats, he was by many of 
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them thought to be too strongly Republican, and by 
others too aristocratic, so that many of their votes were 
cast for Mr. Candler. This was the first contest that had 
been entered upon squarely on the Civil Service issue. 
The defeated candidate owed his defeat almost solely to 
his shortcomings in behalf of Reform. . . . 

The effect of the defeats in New York and Massachu- 
setts was very marked and widespread. The eyes of 
Republican Congressmen became fully opened to the fact 
that they could no longer play fast and loose with Civil 
Service Reform, but must do something to save the party. 

The effect upon the next Congress is well described 
by Mr. Curtis: ‘‘It was universally conceded that what- 
ever else the result [of the elections] might mean, it was a 
clear and decisive demand of the country for Civil Ser 
vice Reform. The response of Congress was immediate, 
and never was the flexibility of a popular system more 
signally displayed.’’ 

He then goes on to detail how bills were presented 
day after day in both houses, until by a vote in the House 
of one hundred and fifty-five yeas to forty-seven nays, 
eighty-seven not voting, the Pendleton bill was passed. 
‘‘ The House,’’ he continues, ‘‘which was so eager to 
make the bill a law that it would not tolerate debate, 
and loudly cheered the proposal of an immediate vote, 
was the same House that, five months before, had deris- 
ively and angrily refused to give a paltry sum and to 
aid asingle experiment of Reform. Members who could 
not laugh loud enough at the ridiculous whim of trans- 
acting the public business upon business principles, now 
tumbled over each other in their breathless haste to 
make that whim the national policy. From the moment 
that Congress met, this question had taken precedence 
of all others. As Mr. Willis truly said, ‘bill had fol- 
lowed bill, resolution had crowded on resolution,’ and 
Congress did not pause until the duty which it felt to be 
the most imperative was performed. The Congressional 
Record of December 5, 1882, records the meeting of Con- 
gress. The Record of January 5, 1883, records the pas- 
sage of the Pendleton bill. I have told the story in 
detail, for I know no more amusing and significant story 
in the history of American politics.’’ 

The bill that goes by Mr. Pendleton’s name was really 
drawn by Mr. Eaton. Mr. Pendleton had framed one 
modelled after the Jenckes bill; but, seeing the super- 
iority of Mr. Eaton’s, he magnanimously withdrew his 
own and adopted his. The Pendleton bill may almost 
be regarded as a new Bill of Rights, for it restores to 
the people at large, through open competitive examina- 
tions, a right of which they have been deprived by the 
insidious workings of the spoils system: the right of 
every citizen, irrespective of race, color, politics, re- 
ligion or sex, to equal opportunity of entering the 
public service, without having to depend on the patron- 
age or favor of anyone, but solely on the ground of 
proved fitness for the place sought. And in doing this 
it establishes a true democratic principle, which con- 
fers upon the working classes a distinct personal ad- 
vantage in addition to the good the nation will derive 
from a purer and better public service. 

The action of Congress had a speedy effect upon State 
legislatures and cities. In New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, bills and resolutions in favor of Reform were 
introduced. In Ohio no action resulted. In Penn- 
sylvania the bill was defeated, but another prohibiting 
assessments was passed. New York deserves the credit 
of being the first State to pass a Civil Service Reform 
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bill. This is the more noteworthy, because in New 
York, nearly a century ago, the spoils system had its 
origin, and there it had received its worst development. 
Yet in this hot-bed of corruption, where it would least 
have been expected, was the first determined, successful 
effort made in behalf of Reform. And it is also worthy 
of note, that this was done by a Democratic Legislature 
and a Democratic Governor, and by the remarkable 
majority in the House of ninety to three. 

This result was of most cheering augury; for if New 
York could be won, success was possible anywhere. 

The bill to apply the Reform to the State and its cities 
was the first of its kind, and, therefore, experimental in 
its nature. It was drawn with great caution lest, if its 
provisions were too sweeping, it should be defeated. 
Its application was therefore limited to cities of fifty 
thousand or more inhabitants, and left it optional with 
them to apply it or not; and the departments of police, 
health, fire, education and law were exempted from its 
operation. These sweeping exceptions show how much 
there was to contend with, and how easy to create an 
opposition that might prove fatal. 

The city of Brooklyn soon followed the example of 
New York, and steps were taken to introduce the Reform 
in Buffalo and Rochester. 

But so satisfactory did the new system prove, and 
such was the advance in public sentiment, that within a 
year a new law was passed, making the Reform impera- 
tive upon all the cities of the State, and including in 
its scope all the departments which previously were ex- 
empt. And a stringent bill forbidding political assess- 
ments also was passed. 

At a meeting of the Massachussetts League, in July, 
1883, it was resolved that a committee of five should be 
appointed to report what specific legislation they would 
advise for introducing the Reform in Massachusetts and 
its cities. The writer, as chairman of the executive 
committee, nominated Moorfield Story, Leverett Salton- 
stall, Charles Theodore Russell, Richard H. Dana and 
Josiah Quincy. . 

After some months of deliberation and consultation 
with leaders of the Reform in New York, these gentle- 
men prepared a bill which, with some amendments and 
after prolonged discussion, was passed by the legislature. 

A very important feature of this bill was the provision 
that the class of laborers in cities shall be brought under 
its operation. 

To effect this had been regarded as one of the most 
difficult problems connected with the new system. It 
was seen clearly enough that no Reform which aimed to 
free the administration of States and cities from politi- 
cal influences, could be complete while the class of 
laborers, so numerous, so dependent, and consequently 
so liable to be influenced by political schemers, was 
left beyond its reach ; but, from the difficulty of devis- 
ing an effective plan, nothing previously had been at- 
tempted. Massachusetts, therefore, deserves the honor 
of being the first to take this important step. And the 
credit is due mainly to the associations of the State, 
which have labored so faithfully and diligently in en- 
lightening the public mind and awakening public interest. 


t ae PRESSURE UPON OUR SPACE is so great that we have 
been obliged to leave over for a month several in- 


teresting contributions which are already in type. The 
index for the volume which closes with this issue will be 
sent out with the July number. 








June 15, 1894. 


The Civil Service Appropriation in the House. 


A LIVELY FIGHT, AND A DECISIVE VICTORY FOR REFORM. 
N Tuesday, May 22, the House of Representatives, 
considering the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill in committee of the whole, reached 
the items providing for the support of the Civil Service 
Commission. The appropriations committee had made 
this clause so as to read: 
Civit SERVICE COMMISSION. 

For three Commissioners, at three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each ; one chief examiner, three thousand dollars; one sec- 
retary, two thousand dollars; two clerks of class four; two clerks 
of class three; three clerks of class two; three clerks of class 
one; three clerks at one thousand dollars each; twoclerks at nine 
hundred dollars each; one messenger; two laborers; one engi- 
neer, eight hundred and forty dollars; and two watchmen; in all 
thirty-nine thousand three hundred and forty dollars. 

The clerical force now detailed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from the several executive Departments shall hereafter be 
under the direction and control of said Commission as fully as if 
they were appropriated for thereunder, and the appropriations 
for their compensation made in this act shall be transferred to, 
and disbursed under, the Commission; and for the fiscal year 
1896 estimates for the salaries of said clerical force shall be sub- 
mitted under the Civil Service Commission and omitted from the 
estimates of the several Departments on whose rolls they are 
now carried. 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examin- 
ers acting under the direction of the Commission, and for ex- 
penses of examinations and investigations held elsewhere than 
at Washington, six thousand dollars. 


Representative Enloe, a Tennessee Democrat, moved 
to strike out the first paragraph. In the debate which 
followed several substitutes for this paragraph were 
urged upon the committee. The principal ones were 
that of Mr. De Armond, a Missouri Democrat, providing 
that federal employees should be recruited from the 
States directly, each State naming a number of persons 
proportional to its population and no term of office ex- 
tending beyond six years; and that of Mr. Alderson, a 
West Virginia Democrat, repealing the Civil Service 
Law altogether and investing the heads of Departments 
with discretion as to examining applicants for appoint- 
ment. 

As the debate ran through parts of two days it would 
be out of the question to quote at length the speeches 
made on both sides. A few excerpts will suffice to indi- 
cate the tenor of the whole discussion. Mr. Enloe said, 
among other things: 


I regard the present Civil Service Commission as a Republican, 
Pecksniffian, political machine. The present Civil Service sys- 
tem is better adapted to a despotic government than to a free 
republic. Its tendency isto make office-holders political cowards, 
who will surrender the right of free thought and free speech and 
free political action for the sake of office. a 

This law was enacted for the purpose of keeping Republicans 
in office, and it has been so administered as to keep Democrats 
out. Every step that has been taken to extend it, while it has 
been taken in the name of ‘‘a decent public service ’’ and in the 
name of ‘‘ Reform,’’ has been a step to still further extend the 
protection of the Government to Republicans in office and to ex- 
clude Democrats. I believe I might make some slight exception 
to this statement. .. . 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown a meddlesome disposition and a par- 
tisan spirit. His partisan prejudices are so strong that he ignores 
facts and follows his prejudices. This Commission is unfit and 
unworthy to supervise an honest Civil Service based on merit 
alone. It ought to be swept out of the path of true Civil 
Service Reform. I hope the members of this House will starve 
it out, and if a better law cannot be devised, let us wipe out this 
law and leave the matter with the heads of the Departments, who 
are the constitutional guardians of the interests committed to 
their charge. We can better trust them to give us an honest and 
efficient public service than trust this pharisaical Republican 
Commission which masquerades in a non-partisan guise. 
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Representative Martin, an Indiana Democrat : 


Many features of the Civil Service Law, as it is at present ad- 
ministered, are not at all satisfactory. I do not believe in this 
system of law which enables some person, merely because he 
may be able to pass an examination in many questions not di- 
rected to the duties he asks to be permitted to perform, to hold 
on and on for years to come. I think a very proper pro- 
vision is that which is found in many of our State constitutions, 
that a county officer, an auditor, a sheriff, a treasurer, any of 
those officials, shall hold office but for a limited period, and 
where the term is thus limited to four or eight years there is an 
extra provision by which such officials are prevented from being 
again elected to the same office until an intervening term has 
been filled by someone else. This is true in Indiana and ought 
to be in the United States service. 


Representative Grosvenor, an Ohio Republican : 


This Civil Service scheme has been running in this country for 
a considerable time, and I stated long ago from this very desk 
that it was simply a system designed to arm the party in control 
of the Government with the power to turn men out of office at 
its will, and that the system was an absolute failure upon the very 
lines on which its friends claim for it the highest degree of 
merit. “ 

What is the claim? It has been said in this country—and sub- 
stantially all the material support of this system has come from 
this argument—that a man could not be turned out of office be- 
cause of his political opinions. It has been claimed—and we 
have heard the claim here—that no man ought to be turned out of 
any of these places because he isa Republican or because he is a 
Democrat. And the advocates of Civil Service Reform as ad- 
ministered in this country have been going along blindly in stupid, 
intolerable ignorance of the fact that they had a law with no 
provision in it that pretended to accomplish the purpose which 
they say has been achieved by the law. 


Representative Pendleton, a West Virginia Democrat: 


The present Civil Service Commission is so organized that onl 
the members of one political party have any opportunity ofstand- 
ing a fair examination. Two out of the three members of the 
Commission are Republicans, and the overwhelming majority of 
every examining board in every postoffice and in every mA 
where men are called to stand the examination is under Repub- 
lican control; so that I repeat, the Civil Service Commission as 
at present organized was organized for one purpose and one pur- 
pose alone, and that is to retain Republicans in office under the 
present Administration and for all time. 

Mr. ENLoe. As bearing upon that point, I understand that 
nearly all the clerical force connected with the Civil Service Com- 
mission are Republicans, and they mark the papers and pass upon 
the examinations of candidates. 

Mr. Coomrs. But they do not know whether the candidates 
are Republicans or not. They do not have the names at all. 

Mr. PENDLETON. They do know when they are Republicans, 
and are always on the alert to mark down Democrats. 


Representative Caruth, a Kentucky Democrat: 


If the test of this nation’s progress to civilization be the admin- 
istration of such a Civil Service as this Commission has given us, 
I think from the trenches where the boys fought and won the bat- 
tle, I think from all over this land where there are worthy and 
deserving Democrats desiring office and unable to obtain it on 
account of this miscalled ‘‘ merit system,” the cry would gain 
volume as it went up to the sky, ‘‘ Long live barbarianism !”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, this Civil Service that we have in this 
country isasham anda fraud. It has been shown during this 
argument that this Commission is practically bereft of any power 
to remedy evils that may exist. It has no right to inquire into 
the cause of the removal, or to cause the reinstatement, of any 
person removed by the head of any Department. Mr. Chairman, 
neither of the great political parties in this country believe in this 
sham and fraud. So I favor starving out this Commis- 
sion. 


Representative Alderson : 


I am opposed to Phariseeism, hypocrisy, shams and humbugs, 
no matter in what form they may be disguised or in what raiment 
they may be clothed. The experience of the country is that the 
present administration of the Civil Service Law is, and has been 
in the past, no more nor less than the culmination of a scheme 
to retain Republicans in office and to keep Democrats out. 

The people of this country have no confidence in the Civil 
Service Commission as at present constituted, and I believe are 
justified in this lack of confidence. 
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There is not a peanut-vender on Pennsylvania Avenue who 
could make a success of his business if he was driven to resort, 
for the selection of a subordinate to assist him in his vocation, to 
a list of persons who had passed catch-question examinations, 
made by persons not named by himself, and containing the 
names of persons who were interested in and desired that his 
business should be a failure; and that is what the Civil Service 
Law as administered means as applied to government. . . . 

If a spittoon-cleaner is desired to be appointed, or a man to be 
selected for any menial position, the officer or person desiring to 
make the appointment does not wish to select a thief; and under 
the present system there cannot be any assurance that a thief has 
not been selected. In a conversation had quite recently with one 
of the leading, most level-headed and ablest men of the country, 
this view of the matter was expressed to me, and it made such 
an impression that I cannot forbear reminding the committee of 
this objection to the present system. 


Representative Williams, a Mississippi Democrat: 


I believe that the appointing person who is responsible, the 
Cabinet officer or head of a Department, should have the power 
to appoint at his will. I think that nothing is more unbusiness- 
like than that the person who is responsible for the efficiency of 
the work shall not be able to select the agent through whom the 
work is to be performed. Ido not believe in a tenure for life 
or an indefinite, uncertain tenure during so-called good beha- 
ee 
What would you think of a business man—and you have been 
one—who should undertake to carry on his business with clerks 
supplied by a competitive examination system ? What you want 
is efficiency of service; and in order to obtain it you want the 
man who is responsible for the efficiency of the service, and who 
. must be responsible to the people and to the Administration for 
it, to have the power to select efficient agents. . . . 

With a Republican Superintendent of the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice, and with a Republican Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and a Republican Superintendent of the fourth Railway Mail 
division, down in my part of the country they manage 
so that, no matter what takes place, they can get in the negro 
Republican applicants even under this Administration. Why, 
there are to-day eleven ignorant negroes running out of the city 
of Meridian, in the State of Mississippi, upon the Railway Mail 
Service, two of them appointed under the present Administra- 
tion. 

While there were thirty or forty of the best and most intelligent 
young white men of the State of Mississippi applicants, some of 
them graduates of the University of Mississippi, these Republican 
officials have managed in some way or other to select not long 
ago the only negroes and the only Republicans whose names 
were, so far as I know, upon the eligible list, and make clerks of 
them. <.... 

I do not charge this to the Law. It was an abuse of the Law. 
But I object to its uses and abuses both. They are so inextri- 
cably interwoven that I hardly know how to separate them. 


Representative Gorman, a Michigan Demucrat : 


As for the operation of the Law so far as political opinions 
and designations are concerned, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to its operation in the ninth division of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, with headquarters at Cleveland. There are 
in that division 660 employees. Five hundred and thirty-four 
are Republicans, 126 Democrats; making a percentage of 76.4 
Republicans and 23.6 Democrats. 

n the New York and Chicago route, which is the main route 
of the division, there are 419 postal clerks, of whom 326 are Re- 
publicans and 93 Democrats. Of those 93—and I want to call 
the attention 3? the committee to this matter, that gentlemen 
may see what impartiality is exercised—of those 93 Democratic 
clerks, 63 are night men. There are 36 clerks in charge, of 
whom 26 are Republicans and 10 Democrats. Of those ten run- 
ning on those trains, every one is a night man. It is curious, my 
friends, that the Republicans have always the greater percentage, 
as well as the preference in respect to service. 


Representative Swanson, a Virginia Democrat, spoke 
against the Commission, but withheld his remarks for 
revision, and has evidently concluded, on second thought, 
not to publish them. 

Representative Wheeler, an Alabama Democrat: 

I do not criticise the personnel of the Commission. I think 
they are honest, able, and well-meaning gentlemen, but I insist 


that the system is contrary to our own plan of government, and I 
contend that the Law needs material modification and amendment. 
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Since the passage of the Civil Service Law, in 1883, I have intro- 
duced bills for the purpose of amending the Law so as to make it 
conform to the Constitution and to American principles of gov- 
ernment. 

I would like to see a proper Civil Service Law, but as the hon- 
orable committee which has that subject in charge will not re- 
port any of our bills, I see nothing left but to vote to strike out 
any appropriation for a system as objectionable as the present 
one has proved to be. I hold that the Constitution requires that 
the appointments in the subordinate service shall be made b 
the heads of Departments, and it is an insult to men holding tn 4 
high positions to insinuate that they will not use their best en- 
deavors to make the best possible sainetienns. 


Representative Stockdale of Mississippi: 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to my friend that there is too 
much pull behind these employees frequently in both parties. 
I want to say that the Civil Service Law is openly and, as I be- 
Heve, impudently violated daily. The question is, Whose fault 
Mie «as 

This Civil Service Commission is charged with the specific duty 
of seeing that the Civil Service Law is executed, and it is not be- 
ing executed, but it is violated in their faces, in their teeth—well, 
perhaps not in their teeth, for I suppose they turn their backs 
when it is being violated, and thus help to do it. It has been 
called to their attention time and again. Three times this mo- 
tion has been made to strike out the provisions for their salary. 
I have made it twice before myself, and called attention to these 
facts, and they know they are true. They know the Law is vio- 
lated, and they and the heads of Departments are inexcusable 
for its being violated. I do not believe there is any excuse when 
a law is enacted and a commission is specifically charged with the 
duty of seeing that it is executed faithfully fails and refuses to do 
so; and when they consent, as they must consent according to the 
showing here, to its violation, it is our duty to see that it shall 
not be retained on the statute-books. 


Turning to the other side, Representative Dingley, 
a Maine Republican, was the first to take up Mr. Enloe’s 
general challenge, in a speech in the course of which he 
said : 


The Civil Service Laws of this country are upon the statute- 
books, and they will remain there with such amendments as may 
strengthen them. That is the distinct judgment of the majority 
of the people ofthis country. Whatever lax administration there 
may have been, whatever criticism may be made of their opera- 
tion—and there may be more or less criticism made with refer- 
ence to the method of enforcing these laws—yet the principle 
that underlies them, the principle that appointments to routine 
positions shall be made for merit and not to reward partisans for 
political work, is upon the statute-book to remain, to be ex- 
tended from time to time, and to-day has the support of the great 
majority of the people of this country. 


Representative De Forest, a Connecticut Democrat : 


All the defects of the existing Law can be remedied by appro- 
priate legislation if it is deemed advisable; but it certainly can- 
not ever be seriously proposed by any gentleman who has care- 
fully considered the subject, and who is mindful of the solemn 
pledges made by all political parties on this subject, I say it cer- 
tainly cannot be seriously intended to do away with all the law 
we have, in furtherance of these pledges. . . . 

The Civil Service Commission is the heart of the system. 
The Commission is the central force from which it derives all 
its vitality and efficiency; andif you strike down the Commission 
you render the whole Law inoperative; and without the Law all 
the promises and —— of Civil Service Reform are simply 
airy nothings and have no habitation and no name. 

Because it is demonstrated by experience that you cannot 
trust any man or any body of men in high office, however patriotic 
they may be, however high their aspirations may bein the way of a 
pure government, you cannot trust them to carry out the provi- 
sions of Civil Service Reform without some sort of positive and 
legal enactment. There always will be an element in every polit- 
ical party which by its insatiable greed, by its immeasurable 
impudence, and by its irrepressible and odious pertinacity will 
compel the application to the selection of men for public service 
- other rules than that of the merit or’ capacity of the candi- 

ate. ; 

A promise whichis worth making before the election is worth 
keeping after it. I protest against this amendment because I be- 
lieve it will be regarded asa a from those pledges; a 
triumph of the office-hunter and the office-broker over the cause 
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of good government; a sign of waning faith in those great issues 
for which we have fought and upon which we have achieved our 
victories. 

It is an unhappy augury for any party when the cry of the 
spoilsman can drown the voice of the statesman; when the man 
who aims at position occupies a larger place in the political 
arena than the man who battles for a principle; when self-seek- 
ing, rather than standard-bearing, is the animating purpose of 
the leader, the ambition of the rank and file. I trust we shall 
not place ourselves in any such attitude; that we shall not so 
gratify our enemies, disappoint our friends, disgrace ourselves, 
and betray the sacred confidence which a generous public has 
reposedinus. ... 

The Civil Service Commissioners are administering the Law, 
and administering it faithfully, and the records of the office will 
show it. The eligible lists are made up according tolaw. The 
examinations are conducted according to law. The certifica- 
tions are made according to law. There is no room for favorit- 
ism on the part of the members of that Commission, and the as- 
sertions that have been made here on that subject are utterly 
groundless and unjustifiable. 


Representative Hopkins, an Illinois Republican: 


The gentleman from Ohio referred in his remarks to the con- 
sular service, and to the spoils method of conducting it under 
the present Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason of so many changes, to the detri- 
ment of the Government of the United States, in this branch is 
because that service is not under the Civil Service Law. All well- 
informed persons know that if the present Civil Service Com 
missioners had been in charge few of these removals would have 
been made. We will never bring the consular service up to a 
standard that the best interests of this great Government re- 
quire, up to the standard maintained by France and England, 
Germany and other foreign nations, until we put it under the 
Civil Service Law and until we select men for that service on 
merit, on fitness and ability, and not because some wealthy man 
who has subscribed liberally to the campaign fund wishes to rep- 
resent this Government in some foreign country. 


Representative Everett, a Massachusetts Democrat : 


‘*Out they go, in we go,”’ is a song that might have been sung 
by both parties in alternation back for many years. The people 
of the United States came to the conclusion a good many years 
ago that it was time to call ahalt inthat process. They believed 
that the great mass of public offices had nothing to do with a 
man’s party affiliations; they knew that there was no politics in 
the Army or Navy, and they wanted the Civil Service made like 
the military service; that efficiency in the discharge of ordinary 
official duties might be found in other fields than committee 
rooms, where political managers took note of efficiency in the 
primaries, in the secondaries, in the tertiaries, in the centenaries, 
that do their work before the-citizens come together in a regular 
caucus at all. They believe that you should find out whether a 
man was qualified for ordinary administrative work or not, by 
other processes than inquiring how well he had ‘‘ whooped up 
the boys” when the last election came. They believed that to 
have an army of office-seekers hunting Washington at the begin- 
ning of every administration, making the lives of members of 
Congress and of everybody else miserable, was not what the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was constituted for. 

The people believed that it was not right that the wheels of 
Government should be blocked the half of every four years by the 
needs of office-seekers that were clinging round them; and if they 
ever doubted it the thing was clinched by-the shot that killed 
President Garfield, which was sent by the mad passion of a dis- 
appointed office-seeker. Accordingly a plan was devised—ten- 
tative, if you will, imperfect if you will, reaching but a little way, 
yet still tending to the root and heart of the matter—that act 
which is the glory of the Democratic party, because it bears the 
name of George H. Pendleton, once the candidate of that great 
party for Vice-President of the United States. eats 

That law, sir, drawn up, I believe, by Dorman B. Eaton and 
carried through by Mr. Pendleton, realizes the idea in the coun- 
try of what is called the merit system as opposed to the spoils 
system—the idea that the general appointment to the administra- 
tive offices of the country should be taken out of politics and put 
upon a basis with which politics has nothing todo. . . 

It is, gentlemen, it is, Mr. Chairman, it is, my countrymen, the 
truly democratic system, because it asks no qualifications for 
office but education—not a college education, not a training in 
the higher branches, but a training in the branches that are 
within the reach of every American educated in our public schools. 
The central Government from the heart here goes forth to every 
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section of the country. It goes to all the boys and all the girls 
without distinction of party, without political ‘‘pull,’’ without 
glory in the ‘‘ primaries,’’ with nothing but American citizenship 
and American education; and it says to them, ‘‘ All Americans 
are equal before the law in respect to office; and any American 
who can pass the standing that the public schools will train him 
in, shall stand on our rolls as eligible to public office in the 
United States.’’ And it will be found, if this system—whatever 
may have been its imperfections—is allowed to work its way, and 
when further legislation shall have strengthened the power of 
the Commissioners, that it is the most truly democratic Ameri- 
can system of appointment to office that can be devised. 


Representative Broderick, a Kansas Republican: 


In common with most people of this country I had supposed 
that the principle of Civil Service was settled. So thoroughly 
have the people been satisfied with the merit system that every 
national political convention has for the last eight years unqual- 
ifiedly endorsed it. The conventions of the two great parties 
held in 1892 reiiffirmed their adherence to the principle and de- 
manded an honest enforcement of the Law. 

During the campaign which followed there was no intimation 
from the rostrum that Civil Service was to be abandoned by any 
party, but on the contrary, promises were made that there should 
be a faithful execution of the law. -It is a significant fact that 
prior to the election there was no political party clamoring for 
spoils, and no public men advocating a return to the spoils sys- 
tem. But now, in an unexpected hour, this question is sprung 
on the Democratic side of the House and we are asked to de- 
stroy a system which we have all been declaring was for the best 
interests of the public service. And this for no other purpose 
than to provide places for new and inefficient employees. 

There has never been the slightest difficulty in securing com- 
petent service in the Departments through the competitive ex- 
aminations, and there can be no other than a purely partisan 
motive in this attack. 


Representative McCall, a Massachusetts Republican : 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that Civil Service Reform should 
become a matter of party politics. . . . 

This Reform should be supported from the standpoint of good 
citizenship, and from that standpoint alone. There was no argu- 
ment urged upon this floor yesterday against the Reform which 
should not speak in its favor. “4 

It was alleged yesterday that President Cleveland waited until 
the close of his term, and after he had filled up the railway pos- 
tal service with incompetent Democrats, that he put that de- 
partment under the Civil Service Rules; and upon the other side 
it was alleged that President Harrison suspended that order 
until he could turn out the Democrats and substitute incompetent 
om ameaaae and that then he restored it to the Civil Service 

ules. . 

Mr. Chairman, admitting both of these charges to be true, 
neither of those things was done under the Civil Service Law. 
They occurred under the spoils system. Both those things show 
the necessity of the Civil Service Law. 

Then the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. WILLIAMs) com- 
plains that in his State there were actually in the postal service 
eleven colored people, or to use his forcible, if not elegant lan- 
guage, ‘‘ eleven ignorant niggers ’’ in the State of Mississippi were 
employed in the Railway Mail Service. 

o my mind, Mr. Chairman, one of the glories of this Civil 
Service Reform is that it dues not regard a man’s color, but that 
to rich and poor, to black and white, to high and low, it applies 
impartially the same test. It does not look to see what political 
boss is behind a man, or what pull he has, or what may be his 
circumstances in life, but it regards him and his’ qualifications, 
and aims to give him the place he is competent to fill. 

A great deal was said yesterday concerning the Civil Service 
Commission, and a great deal more of Mr. Roosevelt; but con- 
cerning that gentleman I noticed that the charges were very gen- 
eral and very vague. . . . Noman has made any specific is- 
sue with Mr. Roosevelt under this Civil Service Law, be he Re- 
publican or be he Democrat, who has cared to repeat the experi- 
ment. I believe that from the foundation of this Government to 
the present day there has been no officer who has more zealously, 
more anny and with a finer public spirit performed the duties 
of his office than Theodore Roosevelt has performed the duties 








of Civil Service Commissioner. 

Mr. Chairman, what do the advocates of the restoration of the 
spoils system propose to do? In the first place they would begin 
by bribing and corrupting the voter by using the public offices as 

n the next Va they would take the Representative 
to legislate for the country aad 
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attention from the business he is sent here to do, and make him 
a mere office-broker. Then in the next place they would demor- 
alize the business of the Departments. The spoils system both 
corrupts the sources of political power and debauches the public 
service. 


Representative Crain, a Texas Democrat : 


Whether, however, gentlemen favor the amendment or the re- 
peal of the Law or not, I fail to see why they should propose or 
vote for this amendment. 

It merely strikes out the appropriation for the support of the 
Commission itself during the next fiscal year. It does not legally 
destroy the Commission. It does not repeal the Civil Service 
Law. It does not abolish any office embraced in that Law. Are- 
duction or even a denial of salary cannot deprive a man of his 
right to an office to which he has been lawfully appointed. You 
may take away his salary, but you cannot thereby prevent him 
from performing his duties without compensation. 

Besides, even if the contrary were the effect of the adoption of 
the motion to strike out the appropriation, it would only be ap- 
plicable to the officials provided for in the paragraph, about 
eighteen in all. It would not remove a single one of the thou- 
sands of employees whoare protected by the Civil Service Lawin 
every Department of the Government. The Law, as to them at 
least, would still be in force. They would continue to hold their 
places. The true, manly, proper course to pursue, if the Law 
ought to be repealed, is to repeal it. But while it is in the 
statute book our duty is to provide the necessary appropriations 
to enforce and carry out its provisions. That is what the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations conceived to be its duty to do in pre- 
paring this bill, and they should be sustained. 


A number of other members took a more or less color- 
less part in the debate—arguing technical questions of 
parliamentary law with the chair, or making partisan 
points, or relating single incidents which had come to 
their notice. Among these were Messrs. Boatner of 
Louisiana and Bynum of Indiana, Democrats, and Baker 
of New Hampshire, Cogswell of Massachusetts, Pickler 


of South Dakota and Van Voorhis of New York, Repub- 


licans. The first-named two abstained from voting on 
the question when it finally came up for decision; the 
other four all voted to sustain the Commission. Mr. 
Coombs of New York, a Democrat, was especially vigil- 
ant in detecting parliamentary weaknesses in the tactics 
of the spoilsmen, and unselfishly gave up his own time 
in the debate so that Mr. Everett should have a chance 
to complete his argument. 

Mr. Enloe’s motion to strike out the first paragraph, 
appropriating for the salaries of the Commissioners and 
their office staff, was carried in committee of the whole 
House, on the evening of May 22, by a vote of 109 to 
71. The debate which followed on May 23 was sup- 
plementary, a few members taking advantage of the 
time allowed them on other items to discuss the Civil 
Service Commission’s appropriation. On the second day, 
also, the second paragraph was thrown out on a point of 
order raised by Mr. Grosvenor, the rules of the House 
forbidding the attachment of any change of existing 
law toa general appropriation bill, unless its purpose is 
to reduce expenditures. There was no struggle over 
this, as the point seemed to the leading members of the 
appropriations committee on both sides of the House to 
be technically well taken, although purely through 
malice. 

The bill was reported to the House on Thursday, May 
24, and a separate yea-and-nay vote was demanded on 
the Civil Service Commission item, and the action of 
the committee was reversed by 158 to 80. We give below 
this vote in detail, each member’s State accompanying 
his name. The names of Democrats are printed in plain 
Roman type, those of Republicans in z/a/cs, and those of 
Populists, Farmer’s Alliance men and Independents in 
SMALL CAPITALS, 
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The 80 members who voted to strike out the appro- 
priation for the Commission were as follows: 


Alderson, W. Va. 
Alexander, N. C. 
Arnoid, Mo. 
Bankhead, Ala. 
Barnes, Wis. 
tg cz 

rry, Ky. 
Bland, Mo. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Bretz, Ind. 
Bunn, N. C. 
Cabaniss, Ga. 
Capehart, W. Va. 
Caruth, Ky. 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, Tex. 
Coffeen, Wyo. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Coyert, N. Y. 


Cox, Tenn. 
Cummings, N. Y. 
De Armond, Mo. 
Dinsmore, Ark. 
Dunn, N. J. 
Edmunds, Va. 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, N. J. 
Enloe, Tenn. 
Epes, Va. 
Forman, [1l. 
Fyan, Mo. 
Gorman, Mich. 
Grady, N.C. 
Hartman, Mont. 
Hatch, Mo 
Heard, Mo. 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hunter, Ill. 
Hutcheson, Tex. 


tkirt, O. 
Jones, Va. 
Lane, Ill. 
Latimer, 8, C. 
Lawson, Ga. 
Layton, O. 
Livingston, Ga. 
Lynch, Wis. 
addox, Ga. 
Mallory, Fla. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McDearmon, Ten. 
McLaurin, 8. C. 
Montgomery, Ky. 
Morgan, Mo. 
Neill, Ark. 
“ieee La. 
O'Neil, Mo. 
Paynter, Ky. 
Pearson, O 


Pendleton, W. Va. 
Robbins, Ala. 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Shell, 8. C. 
Snodgrass, Tenn. 
Stockdale, Miss. 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 8. C. 
Swanson, Va. 
Talbert, 8. C. 
Tarsney, Mo. 
Tate, Ga. 
Taylor, Ind. 
Turner, Va. 
Tyler, Va. 
ashington, Ten. 
Wells, Wis. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wise, Va. 


The 158 members who voted against striking out the 
appropriation were as follows: 


Adams, Pa. 
Aitken, Mich. 
Aldrich, Til. 
Avery, Mich. 
Babcock, Wis. 
Bailey, Tex. 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, Minn. 
Bartholdt, Mo. 
Bartlett, N. Y. 
Barwig, Wis. 
Bingham, Pa. 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Ill. 
Blair, N. H. 
BOoEN, Minn. 
Boutelle, Me. 
Breckinridge, Ark 
ane: Ky. 
Broderick, Ks. 
Brookshire, Ind. 
Brosius, Pa. 
Bryan, Nebr. 
Bundy, O. 
Cadmus, N. J. 
Campbell, N. Y. 
Cannon, Cal. 
Catchings, Miss. 
Causey, Del. 
Childs, 01. 
Clancy, N. Y. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cogswell, Mass. 
Coombs, N. Y. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, N. J. 
Cousins, la. 
Crain, Tex. 
Culberson, Tex. 


Curtis, Ks. 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dailzell, Pa. 
Daniels, N. Y. 
DAvis, Ks. 

De Forest, Conn. 
Dingley, Me. 
Dockery, Mo. 
Dolliver, Ta. 
Doolittle, Wash. 
Draper, Mass. 
Dunphy, N. Y. 
Durborow, III. 
Ellis, Ore. 
English, Cal. 
Erdman, Pa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Fletcher, Minn. 
Gear, Lowa. 
Geary, Cal. 
Geissenhainer,N.J. 
Goldzier, Il. 
Grout, Vt. 

Grow, Pa. 
Hager, Ia. 
Hainer, Nebr. 
Hall, Minn. 
Hare, O. 
Harmer, Pa. 
Harter, O. 
Hicks, Pa. 
Hitt, Til. 


_ Hopkins, Tl. 


Hull, Ia. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. D. 
Kem, Nebr. 
Kiefer, Minn. 
Kilgore, Tex. 
Kribbs, Pa. 


Kyle, Miss. 
Lacey, Ta. 
Lapham, R. I. 
Lester, Ga. 
Loudenslager,N.J. 
Lucas, 8. D. 
Maguire, Cal. 
Mahon, Pa. 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McCall, Mass. 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCulloch, Ark. 
McDowell, Pa. 
McEttrick, Mass. 
McKaig, Md. 
McNagony, Ind. 
McRae, Ark. 
Meiklejohn, Neb. 
Mercer, Neb. 
Meyer, La. 
Money, Miss. 
Moon, Mich. 
Murray, 8. C. 
Northway, O. 
O'Neil, Mass. 
Outhwaite, O. 
Page, R. I. 
Paschal, Tex. 
Patterson, Tenn. 
Payne, N. Y. 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Perkins, la. 
Phillips, Pa. 
Pickler, 8. D. 
Pigott, Conn. 

uigg,N. Y. 

andau, Ma 
Ray, N. Y. 
Rayner, Md. 
Reed, Me. 


Reilly, Pa. 
Reyburn, Pa. 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson,Tenn. 
Ritchie, O. 
Russell, Conn. 
Ryan,N. Y. 
Sayers, Tex. 
Sickles, N. Y. 
Smith, Il. 
Sperry, Conn. 
Springer, Il. 
Stallings, Ala. 
Stevens, Mass. 
Stone, C. W., Pa. 
Stone, W. A., Pa. 
Storer, O. 

Straus, N. Y. 
Strong, O. 

Sweet, Ida. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tawney, Minn. 
Terry, Ark. 
Tracey, N. Y, 
Turner, Ga. 
ypaegred Ta. 
Van Voorhix,N.Y. 
Van Voorhis, O. 
Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Walker, Mass. 
Warner, N. Y. 
Wever, N. Y. 
Williams, Il. 
Wilson, O. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Woomer, Pa. 
Wright, Mass. 


Another clause in the same appropriation bill which 
excited some discussion was in the Treasury schedule : 


For the temporary employment of clerks within the classified 
service to complete the accounts in the offices of First and Second 


Comptrollers and Commissioner of Customs, on hand 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, twenty thousand dol 


much thereof as may be necessary. 
An effort was made to strike out the words “‘ within 


july first, 
ars, or so 


the classified service,’’ and throw open the temporary 
clerkships to thespoilsmongers. Representative Dockery, 
speaking for the appropriations committee, announced 
that these words were inserted by the desire of Secretary 
Carlisle. A standing vote of 127 to 45 decided that the 
words were to stay in the appropriation, and no roll-call 
was asked for. 


EL hae EMPLOYEES OF THE NEw YorK PosTOFFICE raised 

$2,000 by subscription and invited Postmaster Day- 
ton to adinnerinhishonor. He declined because, first, 
the expense would fall heavily upon some employees who 
could ill afford it, and, second, he feared such a testi- 
monial would come within the law prohibiting gifts 
from subordinates to superiors. He proposed, however, 
that the $2,000 already subscribed be turned over to the 
Postal Employees’ Mutual Aid Association, together 
with a cheque of his own for $500. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, June 1o.—The revelations already made 
to the Lexow investigating committee prove that, 
in the matter of appointments and promotions to the 
police department here, the Civil Service Law is fla- 
grantly and criminally violated ; and the statements to 
this effect made from time to time in behalf of the 
Civil Service Reform Association are substantiated. 

It is shown positively that before an applicant for ap- 
pointment on the police force is allowed to come into 
contact with the Civil Service Commission at all, he 
must be recommended for examination by a Police Com- 
missioner and ‘‘ passed’’ as to his physical qualifica- 
tions by the police surgeons. Witness after witness has 
testified that money must be paid by the applicant at 
each of these stages; and that candidates ‘‘ passed’ at 
Police Headquarters have been impersonated at the men- 
tal examinations by other men, who have even forged 
their signatures to the examination papers. Again, the 
testimony shows that, having obtained the highest rank on 
the eligible list, the candidate must pay more money be- 
fore his appointment is handed over. Similar charges 
are made with regard to promotions. 

Unfortunately, the local Civil Service rules conform 
so loosely with the law as to be capable of easy abuse. 
They permit the outside physical examination by the 
police surgeons ; the certification of 150 names for each 
100 appointments, and the submission of this entire list 
to the Police Commissioners to be selected from at will; 
the preparation of examination papers by officers of the 
department, and, in the case of promotions, the mark- 
ing of papers and rating of candidates by the same offi- 
cers. It should be said, however, that the more serious 
offences charged in connection with appointments and 
promotions are not such as would come within the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service authorities. 

Briefly, the evidence shows that in the police depart- 
ment the Civil Service rules are a dead letter, so far as 
their chief purposes are concerned. A generally higher 
educational standard is obtained under them, and the 
men induced to give somewhat more attention to the 
subjects touched by the examinations; beyond this lit- 
tle is gained. Where it was designed that merit and fit- 
ness only should determine the right of a candidate to 
appointment and promotion, there is instead political 
and personal favor, and, it appears, wholesale bribery. 
It is plain that we must have careful revision of the rules 
and perhaps some legislation besides. M. 


Tenure of Postoffice Employees. 

HE letter-carriers’ bill has been reported to the 

House. The second and third sections, providing 

for a board of review, have been stricken out; the 

title changed so as to read, ‘‘A bill to regulate the 

mode of removal of letter-carriers, postoffice clerks and 

railway postal clerks”’ ; and the single remaining section 
so amended as to provide: 

That on and after the passage of this act no letter-carrier, post- 
office clerk, or railway-postal clerk shall be removed (except 
when arrested for a crime, when suspension or removal may take 
place at once in the discretion of the Postmaster-General) until 
after written charges shall have been preferred against him and 
after the charges shall have been examined into by the Post Office 
Department, upon such reasonable notice to the person charged 
and in such manner of examination as the regulations of the 
Post Office Department may prescribe; but letter-carriers, post- 
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office clerks, or railway-postal clerks may be suspended by the 
ey pending the examination herein provided 
or. 

The report, which was written by Representative 
Dunphy of New York, says that, ‘‘ while the amended 
bill carefully preserves all the rights of the Postmaster- 
General in the ultimate disposal of a recommendation 
for a dismissal, it will, in practice, make it impossible 
to get before him a recommendation for the dismissal of 
aman who does not deserve to be dropped from the 
service. By the amended bill the position of each letter- 
carrier, postoffice clerk and railway postal clerk will be 
secure to him as long as he behaves himself and does his 
work satisfactorily.’’ 


The Cumming Interview. 


WHAT MR. ENLOE SAID OF IT, AND WHAT THE TRUTH WAS. 
N the course of the debate in committee of the whole 
House of Representatives, on the appropriation for 
the support of the Civil Service Commission, Represen- 
tative Enloe incorporated with his remarks an interview 
between a Treasury clerk named Cumming, who had 
formerly been detailed to the Civil Service Commission, 
and a reporter of the Washington /os?/, which appeared 
in the Post of February 14. Cumming threw the whole 
blame of the looting of the Railway Mail Service upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Lyman, who was sole Commissioner 
at the time it occurred ; and then proceeded to assail the 
Commission generally for alleged misdoings at a later 
date. Mr. Enloe, in introducing this interview, said 
that, as soon as it was published, Commissioner Roose- 
velt came to the defence of Commissioner Lyman: 


He complained to Mr. Carlisle in a very bold, if not impudent 
letter, ond demented that Mr. Cumming should be punished for 
the gross impropriety of talking about the head of a Depart- 
ment. 

Lyman, it seems, is in Roosevelt’s estimation the head of a 
Department. I suppose he considers himself at least one-third of 
the head of a Department. His office is growing on him. It is 
on an equality, in his estimation, with the head of any Depart- 
ment, if not the superior. 

He wanted Mr. Cumming disciplined or discharged. It is in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion a misdemeanor, if not a high crime, for 
an officeholder to tell the truth about a matter affecting the pub- 
lic interest. It is treason to Civil Service Reform to expose the 
conduct of its chief executive officer in a crooked political trans- 
action. 

Mr. Roosevelt wants to terrorize Government employees into 
silence, and draw a veil of secrecy about the Civil Service Com- 
mission which will more effectually shield it from exposure in 
wrongdoing. If Government employees could be given to under- 
stand that the Civil Service Commission can have them discharged 
on demand for every criticism or expression about public matters 
or public officials, the Commission could enjoy an immunity from 
exposure in double-dealing and favoritism which would no doubt 
be very gratifying. Mr. Roosevelt, it appears, would have office- 
holders take off their hats to the name of the Civil Service Com- 
mission every time it is spoken, under penalty of official decapi- 
tation; and none of them would dare speak above a whisper, 
lest the spy or the informer should cause the sword of Damocles 
to drop upon their necks at their desks. 


Following are the ‘‘ very bold, if not impudent letter’’ 
which Mr. Roosevelt wrote Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary’s 
answer, and Mr. Roosevelt’s reply to that. An intel- 
ligent public will be able to judge how far Mr. Enloe’s 
comments on the incident are based upon truth: 


FEBRUARY 19, 1894. 
The Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir:—I beg respectfully to call your attention to an article in 
the Washington Pos? of behteery 14, purporting to be an inter- 
view with Mr. Cumming, now promotion examiner in the Treas- 
ury Department. Of course I am sure that this interview was 
published without your permission or approval. It is not neces- 
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sary to discuss the gross impropriety of the subordinate of one De- 
partment assailing in the public prints one of the heads of another 
Department. I should therefore confine myself to merely calling 
your attention to the article were I not aware of the many duties 
which press upon you and engross your time, but for fear that you 
may not see the interview I shall point out one or two ofits features. 

As to what Mr. Cumming says of the action of the Commission 

in the classification of the Railway Mail Service itself I have 
nothing to do. That service was classified May 1, 1889, and I 
took office on Mays. As to his remarks about what was done 
in the Railway Mail Service itself I have nothing to do, beyond 
mentioning the fact that his statements are in many respects un- 
true, besides being of course grossly improper in the form in 
which he has put them. But he makes two specific charges 
against the action taken by the Commission since I have been a 
member of it, stating that, one clerk of the Commission having 
been forced to leave, ‘‘ his place was illegally filled with a Re- 
publican clerk who did not possess the qualifications called for 
in the appropriation bill,’’ and that another Democratic clerk 
“‘who made himself offensive by outspoken remarks on the 
Commission’s active codperation with Clarkson’s raid on the 
Railway Mail was treated in an even more insulting manner and 
was Offered the alternative of discharge from the service or the 
acceptance of a position in the War Department, to which he 
was highly recommended by the Commission, at a loss of salary 
of $400.” Mr. Cumming when he made these statements knew 
perfectly well, and must have known, that they were untrue, and 
the fact that he uttered them shows his unfitness for the Govern- 
ment service. The appointment of the first clerk to whom he 
refers and the transfer of the other clerk took place while Gov- 
ernor Thompson and myself were members of the Commission 
and with our full consent and approval. They were investigated 
together with other matters by the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service of the House of Representatives in the first session 
of the Fifty-first Congress. In the published report of the com- 
mittee the testimony concerning them will be found on pages 65- 
114 inclusive. This committee reported as follows in reference 
to these cases: ‘‘ Your committee has further investigated certain 
charges against the Commission in relation to the promotion of 
Edwin D. Bailey, another clerk of the Civil Service Commission, 
to the position of stenographer. They have found that 
the action of the Commission was not contrary to the law and 
rules of the Commission and was in no way censurable. 
With regard to the conduct of the Civil Service Commissioners 
in the matters submitted to your committee for investigation we 
find that Commissioners Roosevelt and Thompson have dis- 
charged their duties with entire fidelity and integri'y.”’ 

It seems to me unnecessary to comment any further upon the 
case in view of this report of the Congressional committee, a re- 
port made without dissent. The statements of Mr. Cumming 
himself are of course of no possible consequence to anyone. 
They carry weight solely because what he says is considered as 
coming unrebuked from the Treasury Department. 

I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Carlisle first sent a brief note of acknowledg- 
ment, and said that he would look into the matter, and 
a few days later wrote again: 

MARCH 12, 1894. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Dear SirR:—Since my communication to you in relation to the 
interview of Mr. Cumming, recently published in the Washing- 
ton Post, I have called upon that gentleman for a statement in 
regard to the matter, and he advises me that the interview was 
prepared outside of office hours, when he supposed that he was 
in the full enjoyment of all the rights which belong to every citi- 
zen, and he insists that the statements contained in it are true, 
about which, of course, I know nothing. 

I do not see what power I have as Secretary of the Treasury to 
take action upon the case as it now stands. 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. Roosevelt wrote in reply: 


J. G. CARLISLE. 


MARCH Ig, 1894. 
Hon. J. G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury. 

DEAR Sir:—On my return from an absence from the city I find 
your letter of March 12; and a reporter of one of the newspapers 
has also just called upon me, stating that he had been informed 
at the Treasury Department that your letter had been sent, and 
wishing to know its contents. 

You state that the interview by Mr. Cumming was prepared 
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outside of office hours, when he supposed that he was “‘in the 
full enjoyment of all the rights which belong to every citizen.” 
You further state that he insists that the statements contained 
in the letter ‘‘are true,’’ about which you state that you ‘‘of 
course know nothing.”’ 

I do not understand what you mean when you say that you ‘‘ of 
course know nothing”’ as to whether Mr. Cumming’s statements 
are true. A simple reading of my first letter would be enough to 
show you that his statements are not only not true, but that they 
are willful untruths. In that letter I quoted from the report of the 
Congressional committee which had investigated these very mat- 
ters and reported thereon. Among the members who joined in 
this report were Messrs. Andrew of Massachusetts, Boatner of 
Louisiana and Dargan of South Carolina. I quoted the language 
of the committee, and referred to the numbers of the pages upon 
which the testimony in reference to the matters under considera- 
tion was printed, so that it can be a matter of but a minute’s 
work to turn to this Congressional report and satisfy yourself of 
its contents. In the face of this report there is no room whatever 
for discussion or for difference of opinion as to whether Mr. Cum- 
ming’s statements are true. They are proved slanders. 

You further state that you do not see what power you have as 
Secretary of the Treasury to take action upon the case as it now 
stands. Your power would seem to be ample, unless you take 
the position that any Government employee may properly, out- 
side of office hours, publish any falsehood which enters his mind 
about the head of any other branch of the Government, regard- 
less of the injurious effect upon the publicservice. Such a propo- 
sition, if carried to its logical conclusion, must mean that you 
cannot take any action with reference to any offence whatever 
committed by one of your employees out of office hours; for if a 
man cannot be rebuked for the publication of a slander which he 
knows to be such, there is no reason why he should be rebuked 
for theft, for assault, or for any other crime. 

Very respectfully, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Memoranda. 


O more regular schedule examinations will be held 
by the United States Civil Service Commission till 
after the summer recess season. A special examination 
will be held on June 22 for inspectors and assistant in- 
spectors in the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture. The salaries of the assistant inspectors 
will be $1,200, and of inspectors $1,400. The appoint- 
ments will be mostly to the lower grade. No person 
will be appointed who is not a graduate of some recog- 
nized veterinary college, and those who accept appoint- 
ments must consent to be assigned to duty in any part 
of the country which the Department may designate, or 
to be moved from place to place. As a basis for the 
technical examination, applicants will be examined in 
orthography, penmanship, plain copying, letter-writing 
and arithmetic. The technical examination will be in 
veterinary anatomy and physiology, veterinary pathol- 
ogy and meat inspection. On June 26 another special 
examination will be held for meteorologists, computers 
in the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department and 
for nautical experts in the same Department. The sub- 
jects of the computer's examination, in addition to the 
clerk-copyist subjects, will be algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, logarithms and adjustment of instruments; of 
the nautical expert’s, pure mathematics, physical geog- 
taphy—air and sea—nautical definitions and naviga- 
tion; of the meteorologist’s, translations from French, 
German and Spanish into English, pure mathematics, 
numerical computation, mechanics, theory of instru- 
ments, physics and meteorology. The salary of meteor- 
ologists is $1,400, and of the other experts $1,000. 
—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
fifteenth month of the present Administration, May 5 to 
June 4, 1894, numbered 945, of which 663 were caused 
by deaths and resignations, leaving 282 to be accounted 
for by removals. 
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June 15, 1894. 


—The Postmaster-General, after giving a personal 
hearing to Letter-Carrier Slater, who was first removed 
from the postoffice at Fort Wayne, Indiana, then tempo- 
rarily reinstated and then removed a second time, has 
decided not to interfere in the case. 

—A convention of the National Municipal League was 
held in New York City on the 28th and 29th of May. 
James C. Carter of New York was elected president ; 
Charles D. Richardson of Philadelphia and Samuel B. 
Capen of Boston vice-presidents; Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff of Philadelphia secretary ; R. Fulton Cutting 
of New York treasurer, and Charles J. Bonaparte of 
Baltimore, Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, Dudley Tib- 
betts of Troy, Matthew Hale of Albany, Louis D. Bran- 
deis of Boston, William G. Low of Brooklyn and Joseph 
A. Miller of Providence executive committee. The 
League adopted a resolution expressing its belief ‘‘ that 
whenever it is practicable, the nomination and election 
of municipal officers upon municipal issues alone, and 
without regard to the national party organizations, is 
the best method of securing permanent good govern- 
ment for our cities.’’ 

—The American Medico-Psychological Association, at 
its recent meeting in Philadelphia, adopted a resolution 
condemning the appointment of trustees, superintendents 
and subordinate officers of lunatic asylums as a reward 
for party services, and favoring a Civil Service Reform 
policy in the management of State institutions. 

—Ex-Postmaster J. M. Ickes of Newark, Ohio, was fined 
$400 last week for violation of the Civil Service Law 
as described in Goop GOVERNMENT for May. He pleaded 
guilty to the charge of withholding parts of the salaries 
of postoffice employees as contributions to the Republi- 
can campaign fund. 








" Alinie 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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New Publications. 

HE Century for June is uncommonly rich in articles of 

interest to political reformers. ‘‘ The Consular Serv- 
ice and the Spoils System’’ is a composite paper to 
which James B. Angell, J. L. M. Curry, John A. Kasson, 
Robert T. Lincoln, Oscar S. Straus, John Russell Young 
and other ex-Ministers of the United States to foreign 
countries contribute their views. ‘‘ The Government of 
German Cities,’’ by Dr. Albert Shaw, is a study of the 
best European models of municipal administration and 
the results of the system applied. ‘‘ An Honest Elec- 
tion Machine,’’ by Herbert Brown Ames, is a wonder- 
fully clear and excellent account of the way a group of 
young men in Montreal set about the purification of 
local politics and the protection of the ballot. And 
one of the Topics of the Time is ‘‘ Bosses’’—a plea for 
the anti-spoils movement, 

The Azlantic also draws upon Dr. Shaw for an article 
on ‘‘ Hamburg’s New Sanitary Impulse.’’ In Harper's, 
George W. Smalley recalls some stirring ‘‘ Memories of 
Wendell Phillips.”” In the Political Science Quarter/y 
Prof. J. F. Jameson finds the ‘‘ Origin of Standing Com- 
mittees’’ for shaping legislation in a germ in the reign 
of Edward I of England, and traces the development 
of the system down to 1789, where Bryce, Wilson and 
others take the subject up. 

‘‘ Constitutional Home Rule for Cities,’’ by William 
H. Hotchkiss, in the Review of Reviews, is a careful com- 
pendium of the provisions of the various State constitu- 
tions touching municipal government, dedicated to the 
guidance of the constitutional convention now sitting at 
Albany, N. Y. The Forum contains an article on the 
practical phases of poor relief, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
entitled, ‘‘ How Baltimore Banished Tramps and Helped 
the Idle.’’ In the American Journal of Politics Duane 
Mowry writes of ‘‘ Municipal Reform,’’ and Henry E. 
Foster displays, in his ‘‘ Plums in Politics,’’ a demagogic 
narrowness rarely paralleled by a writer in a reputable 
periodical. 

Municipal Program Leaflets 2 and 3, issued as fruits 
of the Amity Conferences in New York City, are respect- 
ively on ‘*Clean Streets,’’ by J. C. Pumpelly, and 
‘* Well-Paved Streets,’’ by Major J. W. Howard, C, E. 

The Berkeley (Cal.) Advocate of May 9 contains the 
news of the organization of a Good Government Club. 
Berkeley is one of the most delightful residence suburbs 
of San Francisco, and the Club has enlisted the very 
cream of its citizens. 


When You Make Your Trip 


for the summer you should travel via the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. Beautiful scenery! Delightful summer re- 
sorts! Send fifteen cents in stamps, postal or express 
money order to Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., for copy of 
a handsome Summer Book in colors, just issued, 





ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


At Harrington Park, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 


On the West Shore R. R., 17 miles from New York. 
Plots are offered for sale for five cents per square foot, 
Property is carefully restricted. 
For further particulars, app'ication may be made 
personally or by letter to 
J. EDWARD GILES, 
127 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Delightful Water Trip to 


New York.... 


Leave 
Washington, D. C., 


Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday. 
Friday, at 7 P. Nn. 


Norfolk & Washington, D. C., Steamboat Co.’s 


NEW AND POWERFUL IRON PALACE STEAMERS 


Old Dominion Line’s seasws So" 


Jamestown and Yorktown 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday at 7.00 P. M. 


Passengers arrive in New York in time to connect the rext afternoon with Sound and River boats and evening trains 
for all summer resorts in the East. Steamships also leave Norfolk at 7.00 P.M., Tuesdays and Wednesdays, arriving 


in New York next evening. 


TICKETS, via Water from Washington, returning by Rail, limited to 11 days, $13.00 
(Or by Rail, returning from New York by Water, if desired.) 


By Water both ways, limit 11 days, 


Fares include Meals and Stateroom Accommodations on 
Dominion Steamers. 


= = - - 13.00 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, 


Vice President and Traffic Manager. 


GENERAL OFFICES OF COMPANY : 


Pier 26, N. R. (Foot of Beach Street), New York. | 


° Questions Answered and information obtained con- ? 
B 


cerning all Governmental and other matters. 


Public Documents picked up, both current and out of print. 
BUREAU OF (GENERAL [NFORMA TION, 


Founded by Joseph B. Marvin in 1886 and 


Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 


Recommended by Leading Men in Every Profession and Trade. 


REFERENCES, WITH PERMISSION. 


Mr. Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 


Major J. W. Powell, Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


Hon, Geo. S. Boutwell, Ex-Sec. of Treasury, etc. 


Hon. John E, Russell, Ex-Member of Congress, Mass. 


Prof. G. K. Gilbert, U, S. Geological Survey. 
Capt. C. E. Dutton, U. S. Army. 


Dr. Charles A. White, Paleontologist, Nat’l Museum, 


Prof. Henry Gannett, U. S, Geological Survey. 


Mr. Arnold B. Johnson, Chief Clerk Lighthouse B’d, 

Prof. J. D. Whitney, Harvard University. 

Dr. Geo. R. Fowler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Samuel Bowles, Editor Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, firm of Putnam’s Sons, Pub 
lishers. ‘ 

Mr. John Burroughs, Essayist, West Park, N. Y. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., Boston. 





